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THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF PAUL. 
VI. THE CHRISTIAN FRATERNITY. 



By Shailer Mathews, 
The University of Chicago. 



SECTION I, THE FIRST CHRISTIAN FRATERNITIES DOMINATED BY 
JEWISH CONCEPTIONS. 

Among all the striking phenomena that accompanied the 
evolution of the Roman empire, none is more marked than the 
migration of different cults. Generally speaking, these cults 
were national or ethnic, and their diffusion was the natural out- 
come of the new commercial conditions that led to a widespread 
immigration of oriental peoples into the western parts of 
the empire. With the Egyptian immigration went the worship 
of Serapis, Isis, and Osiris ; with the Phrygian, that of Sabizius 
(Bacchus) and Cybele ; with the Persian, that of Mithras with 
its fascinating mysteries. By degrees these oriental faiths 
spread over the entire empire, and, as inscriptions testify, had 
their temples and devotees from the Tigris to the Atlantic and 
from the Rhine to the African desert. Their success was due, 
not merely to their novelty, but to their undoubted moral and 
religious superiority to classical heathenism. The culture of the 
period had long since outgrown mythology, and readily wel- 
comed the more or less absolute monotheism which was the 
common property of the invading cults. Quite as potent in their 
spread, also, was their insistence upon morality as inseparable 
from religion. Sin and repentance, punishment and forgiveness, 
were integral parts of all these oriental cults, and those who would 
accept them and be initiated into their mysteries were subjected 
to rigorous probation and highly dramatic initiatory rites. The 
ethical neutrality of the Roman and Greek mythologies could 
not for a moment survive before the moral passion, however 
distorted, of men who would submit to the bloody baptism of 
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32 THE BIBLICAL WORLD 

the laurobolium. If one recalls that in addition these new cults 
regarded the individual as something more than a member of a 
nation, and made immortality, with its rewards and punishments, 
central in all their teaching, their success is easily understood. 

It was characteristic of these religions that their followers 
should form communities. The vocabulary that is being dis- 
covered by the study of papyri * is rich in words dealing with 
such groups of co-religionists. Their members were "brothers " 
(aSeX^xn') ; each group was a "community" (koivov) or "fra- 
ternity" (a8e\<f)ia). They had their mysteries, their passwords, 
their priests and leaders. Between scattered fraternities there 
sprang up correspondence, bits of which have survived, while 
their members were always certain of a hospitable reception 
from their brethren in whatever city they might chance to arrive 
as travelers or pilgrims. 

The Jewish dispersion was, therefore, by no means unique in 
an age of interpenetrating peoples and religions. Possibly it was 
the most widespread, 2 but from some of the evidence at our dis- 
posal it would seem as if it were by no means the most pros- 
perous or possessed of the greatest contemporary influence. 
In Graeco-Roman society the emigrant Jew, though exception- 
ally favored by the empire, was an object of no small hatred and 
derision. 3 His unwillingness to eat food highly prized by heathen 
epicures, his refusal to work upon the sabbath, his apparent 
readiness to traffic in miracles, his religious pride, all served to 
remove him from the easy-going toleration of the current reli- 
gious eclecticism. Yet Judaism was by no means without its 
influence upon the society into which it had penetrated. The 
same readiness to accept a monotheistic religion promising for- 
giveness of sin and a blessed immortality which made the non- 
Jewish oriental cults popular throughout the empire, led many 
persons, and that too by no means exclusively from the unedu- 

' See, for instance, Deissmann, Bible Studies. 

'Yet one must make large allowance for exaggeration in the words of Josephus, 
Against Apion, ii, 39. 

3 See, for instance, Horace, Satires, 1:4, 142 f.; Persius, Satires, 5:178-84; 
Juvenal, Satires, 3 : 12-16 ; 14 : 96-106. 
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cated and lower classes, to become followers of Moses. In addi- 
tion to such proselytes, there were many gentiles over whom 
Judaism exercised a greater or less influence. The Judaism of 
the Dispersion was less rigorous than that of Palestine, and was 
ready to tolerate, if not to encourage, those who would accept its 
teachings as expressing a new religious philosophy, while refusing 
to become completely identified with it as a cult. Thus around 
the "community" or "synagogue" of the Jewish colony in the 
various cities there sprang up two groups of non-Jewish converts : 
the proselytes and "those who feared God" 4 and observed the 
general Mosaic regulations for keeping the sabbath and main- 
taining ceremonial purity. 

Nor was the religious influence of Judaism restricted to these 
limits. Even if one be indisposed to accept seriously the belief 
of some of the Jewish writers that Plato drew his teachings 
from Moses, there can be no doubt that the strong morality and 
uncompromising monotheism of pharisaism was felt throughout 
the Graeco-Roman world quite outside the limits of those who 
were even loosely connected with the synagogue. Otherwise it 
would be hard to understand the literary warfare, offensive and 
defensive, carried on by Josephus and other Jewish apologists 
against heathen opponents, and quite impossible to give proper 
credit to the literary output of Philo and the Alexandrines. 
Even more perplexing would be the observance of the sabbath 
in different parts of the empire by gentiles presumably not con- 
nected with the synagogue. s 

It is this widespread influence of Judaism that explains in 

4 They are termed (fioPoi/Mmi rhv 0eiv in Acts 10 : 2, 22 ; 13 : t6, 26 ; <ref}6/iievoi rby 
0d>v in Acts 13:43; 16:14; 18:7; Josephus, Ant., xiv, 7:2; or briefly <re/36/tei»oi as in 
Acts 13 : SO ; 17 : 4, 17. The expression of Acts 13 : 43, <rej36 J it«i<onr/>o<ri>Xi/T'<H, is unique 
and cannot be said to vitiate the above interpretation. See for full treatment (includ- 
ing discussion of parallel expressions of the inscriptions) Schurer, Geschichte des 
jildischen Volkes (3d ed.), Vol. Ill, pp. 122 f., esp. n. 66, and his essay, " Die Juden im 
bosporanischen Reiche und die Genossenschaft der atpbfixvai rbv 6ebv v^j/uttov eben- 
daselbst," in Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1897, pp. 200-225; Ramsay, 
Expositor, 1896, pp. 200 f. 

' See Schurer, Geschichte des jildischen Volkes (3d ed.), Vol. Ill, p. 116, n. 45. In 
general see Bertholet, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden; 
Friedlander, Das Judenthum in der vorchristlichen griechischen Welt. 
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large part the rapid growth of Christianity during the apostolic 
period. When brought face to face with a heathenism unaf- 
fected by Jewish thought, the promise of an acquittal at a coming 
world-judgment, the story of a risen Jesus who was the first- 
fruits of all such followers of his who should die before the 
establishment of a glorious but un -political kingdom, made but 
little impression. 6 To appreciate Jesus as Christ it was first 
necessary to have some knowledge of what the Christ should be, 
and this, at least in the Dispersion, could be gained only through 
a knowledge of pharisaic messianism. As Acts and the Pauline 
literature make clear, the original members of the Christian com- 
munities were almost exclusively Jews, or gentiles who had either 
come under the influence of the Judaism of the synagogue or 
through the diffused influence of Jewish thought had a predisposi- 
tion to the messianic program. The first great problem faced by 
the new faith was its relation to Judaism as a whole, notably to the 
observance of the Thorah ; the second was that of adjusting a 
faith in Jesus as the Christ soon to establish his kingdom, with 
the various non-Jewish or but semi-Jewish religious conceptions 
that obtained in Asia Minor and those cities of Europe in which 
oriental mysteries and cults had begun to regulate religious phi- 
losophy. This difference of apologetic and exposition is plainly 
seen by a comparison of Paul's letters to the Galatians and the 
Ephesians, but it is even more pronounced when Revelation is 
compared with the prologue of the fourth gospel. Patristic the- 
ology shows similar contrasts, but throughout its earlier phases 
its apologetic consists largely of arguments showing that Jesus 
as Christ fulfils the prophecies of the Hebrew Scriptures. It 
was only when Christianity passed into the hands of profes- 
sional philosophers and men of their spirit that its Jewish 
relations and heritage were neglected and replaced by the gen- 
eralizing methods of the schools. 

The importance of the preparatory role played in apostolic 
Christianity by pharisaic Judaism is evidenced by what the 

6 Compare the reception of Paul's preaching by Athenians, Acts, chap. 17. It is 
hard to see why one should be forced to regard this speech as untrue to Paul's 
thought. Even if one were to rewrite history on a priori methods, what other kind of 
speech would the uneven spread of messianic Judaism make probable ? 
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author of the letter to the Hebrews calls "the matter of the 
beginning of the Christ," or "the foundation," 7 viz.: repentance 
from dead works and faith upon God, the teaching concerning 
baptism and the laying on of hands, the resurrection from the 
dead and the age-judgment. Quite as plainly does it appear in 
all the references in Acts and the Pauline literature to the initial 
acts of those who formed the new communities. All such had 
abandoned evil courses to wait for the coming of God's Son and 
his kingdom. 8 The faith that introduced the convert into the new 
relationship with God was thus easily formulated ; it was the 
acceptance of Jesus as the one who should do that expected of 
the Christ by Judaism, in so far as this expectation was not modi- 
fied by the actual experiences of Jesus. In a word, the Christian 
churches were composed of those who sought justification — 
acquittal in the approaching messianic judgment — by faith. 
And this is no more true of Pauline churches than of the church 
at Jerusalem. Its members also sought "salvation" by repent- 
ance and the acceptance of Jesus as the Christ who would admit 
them into his kingdom. 9 

It is not difficult, therefore, to realize the character of the 
first Christian communities. They were composed of those who 
believed in the necessity of being acquitted in the coming judg- 
ment, who accepted Jesus as the future founder of the coming 
kingdom, who attempted to embody in daily life the principles 
believed to dominate that kingdom, who had received new spir- 
itual experiences, and who had joined themselves together into 
little communities in which the new spiritual gifts and capacities 
might better express themselves, the character of membership 

' Heb. 6:1, rhv rijs &pxw T °<> X/kotoO \&yor. 

8 In particular see I Thess. i:io; 2:20; 3:13; Phil. 1:6, 10; Acts 17:7; Rom. 
8:23-25; 1 Cor. 1:8; 3:13; 6:9, 10; 15:23. 

* Here again the demands of the historical process give new credibility to Acts. 
The early chapters of the book in the main express precisely what would be expected 
of persons under the influence of messianism. Whatever allowance one may make for 
redaction, it is impossible for one acquainted with Judaism to accept the dictum that 
a belief in justification by faith is an unfailing evidence of Pauline influence. If faith 
in Jesus did not help one past the coming judgment, for what conceivable reason 
should a Jew have accepted him as Christ ? 
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in which was symbolized in the simple cult of baptism and a 
common meal. 

SECTION II. THE NEW SPIRITUAL LIFE THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENT IN 
THE CHRISTIAN FRATERNITY. 

In a way the church in the Pauline teaching is an equivalent 
of the non-eschatological conception of the kingdom of God 
held by Jesus, although this equivalence is not formal or recog- 
nized by the apostle. Historically the church of the centuries 
is the perpetuation of that little band of disciples gathered by 
Jesus in Galilee and regarded by him as the incipient kingdom, 
the yeast of the new humanity. This group of disciples must 
have carried over — actully did carry over — into their new 
brotherhood the ethical and religious, as well as the eschato- 
logical, teaching of their Master. They endeavored to live in 
his spiritual companionship as they had lived in his bodily 
presence, and their very meals were made sacred by the memory 
of a glorified Master and the thought of his unity with them- 
selves. 

Yet Jesus himself cannot be said to have originated the term 
"church." The Greek Old Testament had long before given it 
currency as the one word that represented the Hebrew people 
in its mingled aspects of nation and worshiping congregation. 
After the rise of scribism the word became a part of the vocabu- 
lary of Judaism. Evidently its content was very vague. In 
some general Jewish sense of " community" must Jesus have used 
the word, if, indeed, it ever passed his lips. He had, in fact, 
very little use for it. His group of disciples were not a congre- 
gation to be removed from the world ; they were inceptively a 
new humanity. It is doubtless the fact that Jesus did not use any 
special word for his band of disciples except the "kingdom of 
God " that accounts for its absence in the vocabulary of the 
earliest Christian community. So completely were the apostles 
possessed of the eschatological conception of the kingdom as 
never to use it to denote their community, and for a short 
time the new movement seems to have lacked any recognized 
name. The disciples were first called Christians at Antioch; 10 

"Acts 11:26. 
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at Jerusalem, during the first months of the new movement's 
life, they were not spoken of as a congregation, but, if any 
word was used except "they," 11 they were styled "breth- 
ren," 12 "they that believed,"^ "the company," 1 * "the dis- 
ciples," 15 as "those of the Way."' 6 Soon, however, the need of 
some self-designation made itself felt, and it was but natural 
that eicicXrjaia should have suggested itself. At all events the 
word appeared, though innocent of its later content. The 
Christian brothers still thought of themselves as a religious 
community, though not as one distinct from Judaism. They 
still worshiped in the temple, still attended synagogues, still 
kept the law. Anything like a distinctive organization, except 
for purposes of charity, was at first not needed. The Chris- 
tians were Jews who had added to their Judaism belief that 
Jesus was the Christ, and saw in that fact no reason for abandon- 
ing, in any particular, their old life. Their common meals, their 
sharing of property with the poor, their devotion to the "apostles' 
teaching," were akin to similar customs to be found in all the 
"fraternities" of the time. 

The rise of this undifferentiated group into a social institution 
distinct from Judaism can be accounted for only by the success 
of Christianity in cities outside of Palestine. The church, like 
Pauline Christianity, was the product of missions. As long as 
they were hemmed in by Jewish environment, the "brethren" 
from the point of view of Judaism were but sectarian. Out in 
the great Graeco-Roman world they were forced into a process 
of social evolution, and there they were Christians. When, as 
always, the synagogue in which some apostle had first preached 
was closed to his converts, it was but natural that they should 
meet in some house or public lecture hall for the social worship 
and instruction. There again they adopted Jesus' word and were 
brothers. As the brotherhood in Jerusalem resembled in some 
particulars Jewish societies, so elsewhere it was superficially not 
unlike the fraternities among the lower classes of the Roman 
empire which met regularly for various purposes, notably for the 

11 Acts 1:23, 26; 2 :i, 4. T 3Acts 12:44. '5 Acts 16:1. 

"Acts 1:15. '* Acts 4:23. lS Acts 9:2. 
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maintenance of a burial fund. Each fraternity of this sort would 
have had a fraternal meal, and some more or less rudimentary 
initiation. The Christians had this memorial meal and their 
initiatory baptism. But the Christian brotherhood was vastly 
different from those it superficially resembled. Although later 
it apparently found legal protection as a burial society, during 
its first years it was exclusively a religious fraternity composed 
of men and women who had accepted Jesus as the Christ, and 
who met to recall his death and his promises of speedy return. 
Their meetings, if one may judge from the words of Paul, Pliny, 
and even of Justin Martyr, were not mere banquets, but for reli- 
gious purposes. Nor were the churches rigidly organized. Once 
gathered, the brothers seem to have been under no ritualistic 
bonds, but each was at liberty to express the new life of the 
spirit according "as God had given to each man a measure of 
faith." Nothing could have been more informal — one singing, 
another exhorting, another prophesying, another interpreting 
the otherwise unintelligible utterances of a brother "with a 
tongue." Indeed, there was even danger that such meetings 
should become a babel, and Paul never showed clearer adminis- 
trative sagacity than when he advised that all religious gather- 
ings should be carried on decently and in order. 17 

It would be a serious mistake, however, to think of the Chris- 
tian fraternity, or eicKKrfaia, as having no more organic unity than 
a neighborhood prayer-meeting. As an actual group of men and 
women it antedated its assembling. In this it more closely 
resembled the communities of the Jewish and Syrian dispersion 
than the burial fraternity. The community existed even when 
dispersed, and its members were always to live as the followers 
of their Christ, the fellow-heirs of his glory. 

By origin, therefore, social, it was inevitable that social evolu- 
tion should have soon begun within a church. As the fraternity 
grew, the need of officers was felt, and, under the guidance of 
the apostles, the fraternity undertook to supply its need. With 
the exception of the shadowy attempt to maintain the number 
of the Twelve by the choice by lot of Matthias, in the entire 

''See this discussion in I Cor. 14:26-40. 
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differentiation of the officials of the different fraternities there 
was no appeal to any directions of Jesus. To make such an 
appeal to authority would have been contrary to the spirit of 
Paul, but not to that of the Jerusalem church, and it is therefore 
safe to say that Jesus had left no directions for church polity. The 
little congregations were free to organize as fast and as far and 
in such ways as they saw fit. This absence of specific directions 
from Jesus accounts for the course taken by the organization of 
the various Christian groups. In the church at Jerusalem, dis- 
satisfaction with the apostles' administration of charity funds led 
first of all to the choice of seven men whose duty it became to 
attend to such matters. They, however, like the apostles, soon 
preferred preaching to charity work, and a few years after their 
appointment we find the "congregations" of the Christians 
organized like the synagogue "congregations " of the Jews, with 
an executive committee known as the "elders." In other 
words, left by Jesus without any specific directions for organiza- 
tion, the early Christians followed the natural course, and turned 
to the synagogue as a model. The "elder" was the character- 
istic officer of the East, whether one looks to Egypt 18 or Judea; 
but in Judea especially was he an official with distinct adminis- 
trative functions. Nothing was easier, therefore, than for the 
Jewish Christian fraternities to appoint their elders, and to 
model the order of service in their meetings after that of the 
synagogue. Among the gentile Christians the reasons for the 
appearance of elders is not far to seek. In most Grseco-Roman 
cities the governing body was known by some word implying 
seniority, and similar terms were applied to teachers of philoso- 
phies and probably to the heads of various heathen fraternities. 
If we add that the gentile churches were commonly founded 
and organized by Jews, it is not difficult to see that among them 
also the body of elders would be the administrative organ most 
to be expected. 

Difficult as it is to trace church organization in the later New 
Testament books, we can still see that by the time the letter 
to Philippi was written it had evidently proceeded some distance 

■ 8 Cf. Hatch, Organization of the Early Christian Churches, pp. 55 f. 
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toward its later form, for we find bishops and deacons. In the 
pastoral epistles, although new officials are not clearly named, 
there is evidence of marked advance in the precision with which 
the duties of the various officials are described. 

Just what functions the elders or bishops performed is appar- 
ent from a number of statements in the New Testament. They 
had the general superintendence, they were the r)<yov/ievoi of the 
churches; in the pastoral epistles at least they were teachers; but 
most of all were they the pastors of the flocks God had intrusted 
to their care. Such a union of responsibilities made toward 
officialism, and even in an apostolic father like Clement the pres- 
byter and bishops are of recognized rank, and to reduce them to 
the plane of the ordinary church member warranted serious 
expostulation. 

But the elders were but one class of officers in the early 
church. Then as always there was a constant tendency toward 
a division of labor along the same lines as later marked the 
cleavage between the clergy and the laity, the secular clergy and 
the monks. As the apostles had preferred the ministry of the 
word to the ministry of tables, and as Philip the administrator of 
charity became Philip the evangelist, so the elders seem to have 
gradually delegated their charity work largely to deacons. But 
they were not the only persons who ministered to the churches 
in spiritual things. Alongside of the executive committee of 
the Christian congregation were many men — and some women 
— whose duty it was to prophesy, to teach, to catechize, and to 
provide in various ways for the religious life of the community. 
It is impossible to say when such classes of workers first appeared, 
but doubtless almost from the start, for in Paul's letters to the 
Corinthians we find them catalogued at length. Thus clearly 
was Christianity from the start constructively social. 

Such an evolution of an organization by the differentiation 
of officers is certainly a common enough phenomenon, and 
might very well be dismissed thus summarily, were it not for the 
interpretation given it by Paul. He sees in it all something 
more than mere utilitarianism. It is all the work of the Spirit, 
in other words, of the new life of the individual believers. The 
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unification of believers in any city was not the only expression 
of the Christian life ; besides it there was the distribution of 
XapurfnaTa. By one classification 19 there were accordingly apos- 
tles, prophets, teachers, miracle-workers, healers, helpers, admin- 
istrators, those who spoke with tongues ; by another 2 ° and simpler, 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers. This dis- 
tribution of gifts, however, Paul insists was economic, intended, 
not for the happiness of those who possess them, but for the 
building up of the church. He even carries his thought farther, 
and not only sees that all the ^opiV/ttaTo — of wisdom, knowl- 
edge, faith, gifts of healing, working of miracles, prophecy, dis- 
cerning of spirits, tongues and interpretation of tongues 21 — the 
work of "the one and the same Spirit," are given for "ministra- 
tion," but also declares that apart from love they are worthless. 
Thus with him, as with Jesus, the final test of life is not its 
ability to receive, but to confer, benefits. It is no mere happy 
coincidence that he is represented in his words to the Ephesian 
elders as using an otherwise lost saying of the Master: "It is 
more blessed to give than to receive." 22 

It is from the point of view of the church as a corporate 
expression of the regenerate life that we can best appreciate 
the further teaching of Paul concerning the church as — with 
excuses to the sociologists — an organism, or, to use his own 
word, body. In this conception there is to be seen something 
like a development in the Pauline thought. In the Roman 
letter, while he is especially swayed by his messianic predilec- 
tions, he insists mostly upon the individual believer's functions, 
not so much as a member of a social group as one who is 
presently to be granted the completion of his hopes in the 
resurrection of the body and the entrance into the heavenly 
kingdom. Yet even there is to be seen in a summary form the 
conception of the church as the body of Christ. " As we have 
many members in one body, and all members have not the same 
office, so we, who are many, are one body in Christ and sever- 
ally members one of another." 23 This analogy just before he 

■'I Cor. 12:28. " 1 Cor. 12 : 7-1 1. 2 3 Rom. 12 -.4, 5. 

"'Eph. 4:11. " Acts 20:35. 
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had elaborated most strikingly in his letter to the Corinthians. 24 
The Christian community, he says, is the body of Christ — i. e., 
that within which the Spirit of Christ dwells ; but a body is a 
unity only in the sense that it is a combination of members, 
each of which performs its own and indispensable functions. 
So is it with the individual in the church : his function, be it 
apparently never so humble, is legitimate, and therefore the 
individual himself is needed for the efficiency of the body of 
which he is a member. The very bread and wine of the memo- 
rial meal, he reminds them, are symbols, or rather the means 
of maintaining the common life of individuals with their 
Lord. 25 This may appear culpable high-churchism on the 
part of the apostle, but he has something more advanced to 
teach. This union with Christ through the church is no mere 
rhetorical matter ; it is as real as the living of a man with a 
prostitute. 26 Of isolated Christians, of unattached Christians, of 
Christians who would willingly give up their fellowship — koi- 
vwvta — with their brethren, Paul could not conceive. To cast a 
member forth from the body of Christ was to turn him over to 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh. 27 Later, unless we quite 
mistake Paul's views, in the letters of the imprisonment, this 
thought became even more prominent. As the messianic king- 
dom was the mediating concept by the aid of which Paul arrived 
at his conception of the atonement of Christ, so the church 
became almost exclusively the mediating concept by which he 
arrived at his conception of the relation of the individual Chris- 
tian and his Christ as a matter of actual life. 

If this be the thought in the more messianic epistles, one is 
justified in expecting that it will be all the more prominent when 
the apostle writes under the influence of Judaic-Grecian philos- 
ophy. Nor will such expectations be disappointed. The 
transition has been made almost unconsciously from the consid- 
eration of the separate churches scattered over the empire, each 
with its own peculiar yapL^fia/ra, to the genuinely Greek concep- 
tion of the generic church involved in the various local bodies. 
The Church has supplanted the churches. But the figure — if one 

2 « I Cor. 12: 12-27. 2 5! Cor. 10: 15-17. 26 i Cor. 6:15. 2 ? 1 Cor. 5 : 5. 
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may, indeed, call it a figure — of the organism is also carried to 
its inevitable completion. As the individual Christians consti- 
tute the body of the local church, so now they form the Church 
universal, and Christ is now head, not of the individual man, as 
in i Cor. 3:1, but of his body, the Church. 28 From this the 
step was easy to the thought of the church as essential to the 
Christ. It was his "fulness." Yet still the economic idea is main- 
tained. The church shares in the life of the Christ only that it 
may more perfectly carry on his work. And this work, it will 
be recalled, was itself organized, different individuals performing 
the various functions allotted them by the Spirit. Thus Christ 
works through the social unity resulting from Christian life in 
different individuals. It is this thought that is expressed in 
perhaps the boldest expression of the thought of the social 
organism ever given by any writer — the prayer of Paul for the 
churches to whom the Ephesian epistle was written. He prays 
that they may "grow up in all things into him who is the head, 
even Christ, from whom all the body, fitly framed and knit 
together through that which every joint supplieth, according to 
the working, in due measure of each several part, maketh the 
increase of the body unto the building up of itself in love."' 9 

SECTION III. YET THE CHURCH WAS NOT INTENDED FOR "SOCIAL 

SERVICE." 

A somewhat extraordinary fact, however, here comes into 
light. This social organism, composed of regenerate men each 
performing his special function under the direction of the head, 
is not human society as a whole, but the church, a community 
within society. The relations of the church to society at large is 
one of election for salvation. The world at large is evil. It has 
lost its God, 3 ° and in consequence is full of vices. 31 The nearest 
approach Paul makes to a general social philosophy, however, is 
here. The fact of sin leads him away from individualism to a 
generic human solidarity. Humanity as a unit sinned in Adam ; 
and in Adam all died. Characteristically, too, Paul makes sin the 
socialized result of the prostitution of the religious nature. The 

"Eph. 5:23. »9Eph.4: 15, 16. 3°Eph. 2:12. 31^111.1:19-23,24-32. 
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heathen world entered upon the hideous conditions portrayed 
in the opening chapter of the letter to the Romans by turning 
from a knowable God to idols. Every other sort of prostitu- 
tion followed. To reverse this condition of affairs, to reinstate 
the religious nature to its normal position, is the work of Christ. 32 
But despite certain of his expressions that sound contradictory, 
Paul teaches that the new society formed by Christ is not com- 
posed of all men and is not created en masse. It grows, as has 
already appeared, through individuals as such assuming through 
faith in Jesus the proper relation with God {it(naXka<yr)) and, in 
obedience to the new life, joining one another in a social group 
in which the new life in Christ finds its expression. 

Such a philosophy immediately carries a modern thinker 
across to the hope of a gradual transformation of society by this 
new and evidently dynamic group. And this, it will be recalled, 
is the teaching of Jesus concerning the kingdom of God. But 
apostolic Christianity never took the step. The church was not 
conceived of as a source of social transformation. In the New 
Testament literature one will look in vain for a single injunction 
to convert the world, or to save the world. Individuals were to 
be saved from the world ; but the world itself was lost. 

The reasons for this surprising fact do not lie in any indif- 
ference of the early Christians to others. Where could one find 
more devoted servants of their time than the humble men who 
faced all the perils of their time, rejoicing in opposition, nay, 
death itself, if only Christ were preached ? Or where more noble 
directions to do good to all men ? Or where can we find a more 
passionate lament than that of Paul over the indifference of the 
Jews to his gospel ? He is ready even to be accursed for their 
sakes, and, what is more, out of his sorrow and his belief in the 
divine absolution, constructs a prophecy, not yet fulfilled, that 
at last, moved with envy at the sight of gentiles enjoying the 
blessings properly their own, the Jews as a people will repent 
and join the Christian community. Indeed, he is even ready to 
postpone the second coming of Christ until this glorious con- 
summation is attained. 33 

3* Rom. 5 : 15 f. 33See Rom. 10:1 — 11:32. 
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No, the reasons are quite other. In the first place, the 
division of labor, so to speak, within the church was wholly 
dependent upon the Spirit. If he gave some person the gift of 
apostleship or of evangelization, such a one attempted, not to 
reform society, but to induce individuals to accept Jesus as the 
Christ and join the church. The entire process, therefore, was 
neither of man's choosing nor centrifugal. A man might be as 
passionately devoted as Paul to the preaching of the gospel, and 
yet be of almost no significance as an influence upon the society 
of the empire at large ; while, on the other hand, the church 
had been redeemed from a present evil age, and it was to have 
as little as possible to do with that age. 

The second, and far more important, ground for the indiffer- 
ence of apostolic Christianity to the establishment of a Christian 
civilization that would replace the heathen, lay in its conception 
of an eschatological kingdom. It believed implicitly and 
explicitly that civilization, as it existed in the empire, had 
not long to survive. Across the entire horizon of the future 
they saw the messianic judgment and the beginning of a 
new age in which men were to live only in the bodies of 
the resurrection. So far from planning for posterity, they did 
not believe there was to be any posterity. The Lord was to 
return shortly, 34 even during the lifetime of their own genera- 
tion^ 5 believers if dead were to be raised, if alive were to be 
changed in the twinkling of an eye ; the judgment was to be set, 
the kingdom established, the wicked destroyed. The time was 
short, and ever growing shorter. 36 Maran atha. The end of all 
things was at hand. 3 ? The judge stood before the doors. 38 Why, 
then, plan social revolutions, or even social ameliorations ? 
The Christian's wrestling was not with flesh and blood, but with 
rank upon rank of angels, the powers of the air. 3 ' It was better 
to endure patiently the days of waiting, for in the day that was 
to come all earthly differences would be effaced. 

3*Rom. 13: II, 12; 16:20; I Cor. I : 29; Phil. 4:5. 

35 1 Thess. 4 : 15-17 ; 5 : 1, 23, 24 ; 2 Thess. 1:7; Rom. 13 : II, 12 ; I Cor. 1 : 7, 
8; 7:29; 11:26; 15:51. 
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The perception of the hopelessness of attempting to convert 
all individuals before this awful day of Jehovah awoke not only 
thankfulness that there were those who were already saved as 
brands from the burning, but profound sorrow, amounting in 
some cases to pessimism. "All that is in the world, the lust of 
the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the vainglory of life, is 
not of the Father, but is of the world. And the world passeth 
away and the lust thereof,"' 10 says the author of i John, and a 
little later, 41 "we know that the whole world lieth in the evil 
one." The wild joy over the destruction of sinners that runs 
through the Apocalypse of John is but the natural outcome of 
the recognition of an inherent hostility between the new groups 
of God's elect and the wicked, persecuting empire in the midst of 
which they lived. And long after, when the delay of the coming 
of Jesus was beginning to cause doubt and scorn, the unknown 
person who wrote in the name of Peter 42 could hold to the 
Enochian belief that the present heavens and earth had survived 
the Noachian flood, stored with fire reserved against the day of 
judgment and destruction of ungodly men. 

Yet, again, the writers of the apostolic age were unable to 
bring their hopes born of their new life quite into subjection to 
this narrowing eschatology. At least Paul could not. The sal- 
vation to which his passionate heart looked was something too 
great to be limited to the few men of lowly calling he found at 
Corinth and the other cities he had evangelized. The rulers of 
this age might pass away unsaved, but in moments when his 
heart rather than his logic spoke, he could see all creation groan- 
ing and travailing together in pain, waiting for the adoption; 43 
he could see all creation brought into subjection to Jesus Christ, 
every knee bowing at his great name. 44 Just how he would 
co-ordinate these hopes with his general teachings it is impos- 
sible at this distance to say. Perhaps, as he was a very great 
man, he never would try to co-ordinate them. At any rate, 
there they are, a tribute not only to a masterly imagination, but 
to the dynamic of the new life whose social capacities, because 

40 I John 2 : 16, 17. *»2 Peter 3:7. « Phil. 2 : 10. 

41 1 John 5 : 19. 4 3 Rom. 8 : 22. 
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of his own historical limitations, he could not fully appreciate. 
Yet, with him as with Jesus, Christian life must be social in order 
to be true to itself. Strip from his teaching its enswathing 
eschatology, and we have the Christianity of Jesus. This body 
of Christ, what is it, if one ceases to believe it but a temporary 
thing, but the beginning of a redeemed humanity? And this new 
life that is drawn from the Spirit, what is it but the eternal life 
of which Jesus speaks, which will refuse to look merely to the 
rescue of individuals from an evil age, and as soon as it discov- 
ers that its hope for the immediate return of the Christ is a dis- 
appointment will go out to the rescue of institutions and the 
conquest of the empire itself ? 

Christian civilization was the inevitable result of the new life 
taught by Jesus, experienced by individual Christians, organized 
by the Christian communities, and interpreted by Paul in the 
vocabulary and concepts of pharisaism. The interpretation was 
transitory; the divinely imparted life, eternal. He who would 
see the heart of Paulinism must find it in this work of the 
Spirit in the lives of those who believed Jesus to be the revela- 
tion of God and accepted his teachings as the everlasting prin- 
ciples of ethical and religious living. With Paul, as with his 
Master, the essentials of Christianity lie in personality, and not 
in formula. 



